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Hints on Grape Culture —X XXI1. 


We have stated that the system of train- 
ing last described, besides being simple, is 
the least expensive of any that can be relied 
on for good results, though less valuable 
than the double-arm system. A wire trellis, 
never cheap, has now, in common with every 
thing else, got to be an expensive affair. A 
wire trellis has other objections besides its 
first cost, but there can be no doubt that, in 
the end, it is the cheapest that can be put up. 
All, however, can not afford the outlay in- 
volved in a wire trellis ; but stout stakes can 
always be purchased for a moderate sum ; 
hence the value, to some, of our last mode of 
training. But this mode of training is not 
free from faults, the principal of which con- 
sists in the unequal flow of the sap in the 
two arms, occasioned by the removal of one 
cane while the other is left nearly entire. 
We now propose to show how this fault may 
be corrected, without adding materially to 
the cost of the vineyard. The increased 
cost, however, is soon paid by the additional 
quantity of fruit. 

The remedy proposed consists in simply 
lengthening the arms, and placing two canes 
on each, as shown in Fig. 1. The canes are 
about one foot apart, the illustration being on 


Exrerep according to Act of Congress, in the year 1863, by Mzap & Woonwarp, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 


a scale of one inch to the foot. In laying in 
the arms, they may at once be made long 
enough to grow two canes to each. It will 
be seen, on examining the figure, that the 
arms are of equal length, with two canes on 
each, and the vine is thus well balanced in 
all its parts, and will consequently perform 
its work in a satisfactory manner. Four 
posts may be used, one for each cane; ora 
post may be placed at the ends of the arms, 
and slats or small poles nailed on at intervals 
of about eighteen inches. It will thus be 
seen that the expense for supports is not 
greatly increased, while much is added to the 
increase of fruit. 

The pruning consists in cutting off the 
canes ¢ and g at the point 7. The bearing 
canes, d and f, are to be shortened to four 
feet. If left six feet, as in the system last 
described, the vine would be overtasked, and 
the results unsatisfactory. It may be neces- 
sary, in some cases, at least during the first 
bearing year, to reduce these canes to three, 
or even two feet. This must be determined 
by the condition of the vine. The reader 
can not be cautioned too often against letting 
his vines overbear. 

As soon as the fruit has set, the ends of 
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the shoots on the bearing canes must be like the laterals. This will not only increase 
pinched out. The laterals must also be kept the size of the fruit, but also the canes that 
well pinched in, allowing only one leaf to be are to fruit next year. 


[ 
| 


Fig. 1. 


formed before the operation of pinching in is The canes proceeding from i and i should 
repeated. If the bud at the end of the bear- have their laterals pinched in, as usual. 
ing shoot breaks, it must be pinched in just When the canes are about six feet high, their 
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ends must be pinched out, and the operation canes, the treatment of which will now be 
repeated two or three times during the sea- understood. The canes d and / are to be 
son. It is only the extreme end that is to be cut off at the points &, &. One cane is to be 
pinched out. taken from each of these, and treated as the 


Fig. 2. 


The pruning the following year will be as canes e and g were this year. The treatment 
follows : the canes that proceeded from i and _ will continue the same year after year, the 
i are to be shortened to four feet, for fruiting alternate canes being fruited, one on each 
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arm. Jig. 2 shows the vine pruned as just 
described. 

If it should be desired at any time to con- 
vert this system into the double-arm system, 
it is easily done by allowing the two out- 
side canes to grow during one season, and 
laying them down the next for the extension 
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PLANT 
BY THE 


’ We are a little profuse this month in our 
illustrations of Plant Houses, as a Christmas 
greeting to our readers. The first is some- 
what after the manner of the “gem,” and is 
devoted to propagating, forcing, and growing 
grapes. It was built for C. Marié, Esq., of 
Tubby Hook, N. Y. Fig. 1 is a side eleva- 
tion. Fig. 2 is the south front. By putting 


these two together, the reader will get a gen- 
eral idea of its appearance. ig. 3 is a sec- 
tion, showing the arrangement of the tanks, 
etc. Fig. 4 is the ground plan. 


The house is twenty by forty-three feet. 
The walls are of plank, nailed to locust posts, 
the space between the outside and inside 
boarding being filled with tan. The roof is 
a curved, continuous fixed roof, with one 
ventilator in it, additional top ventilation 
being afforded by movable sashes over the 
doors. 

In Fig. 4 the space A, bounded by the 
dotted line, is devoted to grapes. The border 
is inside, and occupies the whole floor of the 
house. It is about three feet deep. At the 
dotted line a wall is built across the house, 
the space A being nearly two feet higher 
than B; but there is no partition. The 
space B is devoted mainly to propagation 
and forcing, though a large bed in the middle 
has been used, during the past summer, for 
growing vines in pots. C is the boiler pit; 
this, however, was inclosed in glass by ex- 
tending the roof of the house after the plans 
were made. 

The interior arrangement will be better 
understood by referring to Fig. 8. a denotes 
the floor of the space B in Fig. 4; and } the 
floor of the'space A. ¢, ¢, are six-inch pipes 
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of the arms, and then pruning as described 
for the double-arm system. By bending the 
arms down sharp early in spring, dormant 
buds near 2 may be started for “safety 
valves.” It will thus be seen that this system 
may be changed without the loss of fruit for 
a single season. 


HOUSES.—VII. 


EDITOR. 


which bring in fresh air from the outside. 
Thereare several of these pipes on each side, 
and they answer the purpose admirably. 4, 
d, are beds for propagating, forcing vegeta- 
bles, etc. These beds rest immediately on 
the tank, and the degree of bottom heat is 
regulated by a peculiar arrangement of the 
bottom of the bed. In the middle of the space 
B is a large earth bed, which may be used 
for growing plants of various kinds. Dur- 
ing the past season it has been used, as al- 
ready stated, for growing vines in pots, for 
which it is well adapted, as it is also for grow- 
ing fruit trees in pots. The propagating bed 
is on the west side of the house, where it 
will need a little shading, which has been 
duly provided for. The bed on the east side 
will be used for growing Strawberries, Let- 
tuce, Cucumbers, Tomatoes, etc., during the 
winter. The tanks are heated by a small 
conical boiler. 

The space A was planted with vines last 
spring. They have madea large growth, and 
ripened their wood finely. The arrangement 
of the house will seem odd enough to old- 
fashioned plant growers; but we predict, 
nevertheless, some very gratifying results. 
We shall keep our eye on it, to see that 
nothing goes wrong, and expect it to take its 
place among the “ gems.” 

Our second illustration is a house with a 
low, straight roof. Fig. 5 is a perspective 
view. Unlike some other houses, this one 
was built with a due regard to cost, for which 
reason, among others, side lights were omit- 
ted. The sides are of inch-and-a-half plank, 
nailed to locust posts, the interval being 
filled with charcoal dust. The roof is a con- 
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Fig. 2.—South Front. Fig. 3—Section. 
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Fig. 4.—Ground Plan. 


Fig. 5.—Perspective View. 


Fig. C~-Ground Plan, 
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tinuous glass roof, and has three narrow ven- 
tilators on each side immediately along the 
ridge. The sashes over the doors are also 
used as ventilators. 

Fig. 6 is the ground plan. The house, it 
will be seen, is narrow, being only twelve 
feet wide. It has a flat table on each side, 
with a walk in the middle, through which, 
however, there is a series of light posts, 
placed there for training climbers to, and not 
for the support of the roof. The house is 
heated by two four-inch pipes, placed under 
the tables about six inches from the ground. 
The boiler pit is in a sunken shed outside the 
house, and is not shown in the plan. 


We made the design some six years ago, 
for P. Baldwin, Esq., an amateur friend. It 
has been used for growing such plants as are 

‘ usually found in an amateur’s collection, and 
has given a large degree of satisfaction, 
which is our principal reason for reproducing 
it here. Though a cheap style of house, it 
is neat, and built in a most substantial man- 
ner. It promises to last for many years. 

Our next illustration is a house quite dif- 
ferent in its style and character. It was de- 
signed for T. Romeyn, Esq., of Kingston, 
N. Y. It is divided into two compartments 
by a glass partition, one being used for 
plants, and the other for grape vines and prop- 
agating purposes. It is twenty feet wide 


and seventy feet long. The grape vine bor- 
der is entirely inside the house. 

Fig. 7 is a perspective view. The house 
is located on a large village lot, not far from 
the dwelling, and is in full view from the 
street. 


The exposure is excellent, and the 
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Fig. 


protection from northerly winds all that could 
be desired. The foundation is a hollow brick 
wall, extending one foot above the ground. 
The side sashes are three feet high, every 
other one being hung to open inwardly for 
purposes of ventilation. The sashes over 
the doors are also hung as ventilators, and 
these are principally used. The roof is 
curved, and is on the fixed principle. The 
perspective view makes the roof appear 
steeper than it is. The view of the south 
front (Fig. 8) gives the true curve of the 
roof. The house is well proportioned, and 
presents a handsome appearance from the 
street. Fig, 10 is the ground plan. 





10, 


. Fig. 9 is a section, which to some eyes 
will present a peculiar appearance. The 
whole house is heated on the tank system. 
The boiler pit is outside, beneath the sur- 
face, and over it is built a handsome summer 
house. The pit is sufficiently large to hold 
coal for the winter. There are three inde- 
pendent tanks, and the pipes from the boiler 
to the tanks are so arranged with cut-offs, 
that either or all of them can be heated. 
Two of these tanks are seen in Fig. 9, one 
on the sides, and one in the middle, the latter 
being divided. The other tank (not shown) 
is in the plant house. The tank on the sides 
of the house, which runs all around it, is 
used for heating the grapery. The divided 
tank in the middle is covered with a bed, and 
is used for propagating purposes. The top 
of the bed is covered with sashes. ig. 11 
will give some idea of the arrangement of 
the pipes and tanks, 

This is in all respects a fine house. 





Fig. 7.—Perspective. 
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Fig. 8.—South Front. 
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THE QUALITY OF GRAPES. 


BY R. G, PARDEE. 


Ovr tastes are in some good measure the 
result of education. When first called upon 
to judge of a new fruit, we are liable to err, 
by reason of our imperfect stand-point of 
comparison or prejudice. Some persons’ tastes 
never become reliable. It requires at all 
times a very nice discrimination, and no small 
amount of judgment and experience. 

In the question of the comparative merits 
of our delicious native grapes, time and ex- 
perience are working out the most important 
results. During the last three years the 
writer has taken especial pains, not only to 
cultivate his own taste, but also. to test the 
numerous varieties under multiform culture, 
climate, and soil. The past season having 


afforded superior opportunities to complete 
the test, the results are herewith given. 
First stands the refreshing Delaware grape. 


It seems to be decidedly superior to all others 
in agreeable richness and flavor, melting pulp, 
and acceptableness for the table, or for wine. 

Having called to my aid more than a score 
of ladies and gentlemen of cultivated taste, 
their unbiased opinion, expressed in every 
case during a period of three weeks, was, 
that the Delaware stands decidedly ahead of 
all others. Of many specimens of the Dela- 
ware grown in various localities, clearly the 
best and richest flavored ones came from Dr. 
Grant's oldest vines at Iona. 

Second.—Next we must place the new 
grape “Tona,” in so far as one season will 
permit us to do so. It is decidedly superior 
to the Diana or Catawba grapes, in point of 
flavor or agreeableness. By some it may be 
preferred to the Delaware, as it is more 
sprightly, although our taste prefers the 
latter. It seems to combine more than the 
good qualities of the Diana and the Catawba, 
but it does the more nearly resemble the 
latter. 

Third.—The Diana comes next. It has 


been very superior this year, and sustains its 
well-known reputation. 

Fourth.—I must place the new seedling 
“Tsraella” next in quality and superior in 
earliness. It is the best, the most sugary 
and tender fleshed black grape I have yet 
tasted. Ripening as it does about three weeks 
before the Isabella, and being so much supe- 
Tior in flavor to the Hartford Prolific, or 
even the Concord or Isabella, it must come 
into universal demand, if it sustains in sub- 
sequent years the promise of this. 

Fifth.—The Concord has done well this 
year. It does not overbear, and the quality 
of its fruit this year equaled its best promise 
of former years. It is quite a favorite with 
many, although in point of flavor it will not 
bear criticism, 

The Rebecca, the Anna, and Allen’s Hybrid 
have furnished some most delicious white 
grapes, and well sustained their former repu- 
tation, and some other varieties I might name 
worthy of attention, but after particularizing 


_ the above, I am quite content to make my 


list a very short one. Methinks an abund- 
ance of those which I have enumerated would 
soon lead us to regard most other kinds with 
indifference. I am glad to observe that Dr. 
Grant is propagating No. 1, 2, and 4 in liberal 
quantities, with improved culture and extra- 
ordinary success. 

| We are obliged to you for your notes on 
the ‘‘ Quality of Grapes.” Seeing grapes as 
you do, under a variety of circumstances, 
you should more frequently give the results 
to the public. We think you have given the 
true relative position to the Iona and Dela- 
ware. Some, as you say, will no doubt pre- 
fer the Iona, as it is almost as good as the 
Delaware, and its size will determine the 
preference with some, The Delaware and 
Iona are the most valuable grapes we have at 
present.—Eb. ] 





A Couple of Cottages. 


NOTES ON 
BY E. FRYER, GARDENER TO HON. 


Tus is not a favorable locality for the 
grape, the rose bugs accumulating in such 
multitudes at the time the vines are in 
flower, they eat up and destroy it before 
the fruit is set. This season they seem to 
have decreased in numbers considerably, so 
we have had a better crop of hardy grapes. 

Concord has done well, giving a good 
bunch and berry ; both wood and fruit free 
from mildew. 

Diana has made a great growth of well- 
ripened wood ; fruit fair, and free from mil- 
dew. A good grape for this locality. 

Perkins produced irregular bunche:, but 
large berries, quite sweet; nearly, if not 
quite equal to Diana. The writer would 
like to hear from any one of the correspond- 
ents of the Horrioutrurist who may have 
this variety under cultivation, as to its 
merits or demerits, as the case may be. 

Rebecca made very poor growth; much 
mildewed, and the wood unripened. 

Dartmouth. Thisis a“ big thing” in the 
way of a grape, but very foxy; I would 


GRAPES. 
WM. H. STARR, NEW LONDON, CT. 


say all fox and acid; grows strongly and 
bears well. 

Anna made vigorous growth, but the 
fruit not ripe yet. In favored locations it 
is a good grape, but not fit for general cul- 
vation here. 

King, our earliest black gzape, ‘ripe before 
Concord, which it is fully equal if not supe- 
rior to in quality. Grows vigorously, and 
bears abundantly ; no mildew. 

Delaware, fruit. particularly sweet this 
season ; sustains it8 general reputation well. 
Though last, it is the least in size of bunch 
and berry ; in quality of course first. 


[We are glad to see the grape reports be- 
gin to come in. The reader, by studying 
them, will gather a good deal of useful in- 
formation. Would you like to hear from us 
on the Perkins? The Dartmouth we do not 
know, but suppose, from the description, 
that it is a second edition of the Charter 
Oak. Delaware is of course best.—Ep.] 
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A COUPLE OF COTTAGES, 


By Mzap & Woopwanrp, Architects, etc., 87 Park Row, New York. 


WE give this month, by request, two de- 
signs for cottages, which, in these high- 
priced times of lumber and labor, can be 
erected at a very reasonable figure; and al- 
though prepared for farm cottages, they 
will admit of such changes as will adapt 
them to the wants of those who require a 
higher grade of accommodation. It is the 
most natural thing in the world for any one 
to take up a plan and suggest innumerable 
changes and additions, always forgetting 
the unalterable conditions of price, situa- 
tion, and object, which restrained the archi- 
tect while working it up. To prepare ade- 
sign regardless of expense is a very differ- 
ent matter from devising one that gives the 


largest amount of accommodation within a 
fixed limit of cost. We shall arrive gradu- 
ally at the precise figures, and endeavor to 
get the accommodation wanted by some of 
our readers. In the mean time we shall be 
very glad to hear that our designs have fur- 
nished a suggestion towards the compilation 
of a plan best suited to their wants. 

It has been frequently observed that the 
gate lodges and farm cottages.attached to 
large estates are generally more attractive 
in their architectural proportions and beau- 
ty than the mansion itself; and this has 
been usually attributed to the education of 
the proprietor’s tastes, the cottages being 
the latest erections. This impression is not, 
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however, always true; for there is a pecu- 
liar beauty and attractiveness about cottage 
architecture which can not be produced in 
buildings of a larger and more commodious 
class. Certain it is that a prettily design- 
ed cottage will always arrest attention. 
““Among the first and most pleasing im- 
pressions,” says a late writer, “of our trite 
friend, the intelligent foreigner, as he en- 
tered England by the old Dover road, were 
those suggested by the little whitewashed 
and woodbine cottages which caught his 
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eye at every turn. All books of travels on 
English ground are full of them. Snugly 
sheltered in its bower of apple trees, or 
more stately group of walnuts, approachable 
only by its rustic stairs, or dotted at neigh- 
borly distances along the straggling village, 
with its trim garden of lavender and wall 
flowers, seen through the wicket gate or 
over the privet hedge, the English cottage, 
above or below, near or in the distance, was 
alike the delight and envy of the traveler, 
the theme of the journalist and the poet. 
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Fig. 52.—Perspective View. 
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Fig. 53.—Cellar. 


‘There is scarce a cottage,’ says an Ameri- 
can tourist just landed from America and 
France, ‘ between Dover and London which 
a poet might not be happy to live in. I 
saw a hundred little spots I coveted with 
quite a heart-ache.’ Whether or not Rog- 
ers would have given up his picture- 
lighted snuggery in St. James’ Place for his 
‘Cot beside the hill,’ and really preferred 
to have his latch lifted by the pilgrim, in- 
stead of his knocker by a London footman, 
it is certain that the cottage homes of Eng- 
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Fig. 55.—Second Floor 


land that border the main roads have long 
possessed a beauty far beyond the houses in 
other lands belonging to classes much high- 
erin the social scale, and have been covet- 
ed, sometimes not without reason, by those 
who could, if they chose, have purchased 
them fifty times over.” 

To be more practical, the contract for 
building complete the first design has been 
awarded to Mead & Woodward for $1,000. 
The second one can be erected for $1,800, 
in favorable localities, 
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GRAPES IN BERKSHIRE, MASS. 


BY WM. BACON, RICHMOND. 


My Dear Mr. Meap,—It is very instruc- 
tive to read the reports on Horticultural pro- 
gress published in your paper, especially the 
reports on grapes. These’are assuming a re- 
liable form, and contain facts interesting and 
instructive to all who are cultivating that 
fruit. And who is not now raising a vine? 
No one is neglecting it, who is regardful of 
his own comfort and interest and that of his 
family. It is strange in this age of progress, 
that any one who has soil enough for the roots 

grow in should neglect their culture. Air 
is cheap; every one can find space to train. 

It has long been thought by many, and is 
now probably the opinion of some, that the 
grape, especially the finer kinds, can not be 
made subjects of out of door culture in the 
high regions of Berkshire. Experience is 
beginning to teach the utter fallacy of this 
conclusion. We have soils in the valleys of 


the Hoosic and Housatonic admirably adapted 


to the grape. And in our hill towns choice 
varieties have been successfully ripened at an 
elevation of 1,200 feet above tide water. In- 
deed, we often find the higher localities more 
favorable, on account of freedom from frost. 
The past season, up to July, was very 
poorly adapted to the growth of grapes, or 
indeed any garden products. So cold and 
dry a June as that of 1863, has very seldom 
been known in this region. July 1st, corn 
gave a poor prospect for a crop, yet it made 
a good one; so did grapes, as a general thing, 
as those on exhibition at our Agricultural 
fairs showed conclusively. Among the vari- 
eties so exhibited, we noticed the Delaware, 
Diana, Hartford Prolific, Concord, and Adi- 
rondac. The Delaware has not yet, how- 
ever, been brought to the perfection here 
which it attains in many places, yet it is 
highly prized. The Diana partakes too much 
of the acid for most palates; so of the Con- 
cord, which here is inferior to the Hartford 
Prolific. The Adirondac is upon trial, and 
for hardiness promises well. Its flavor has 
not yet been tested, the vines being too young 
to be able to say what they will be. Other 


varieties are in course of cultivation, and from 
some of them we hope to find attractions to 
call every one to their cultivation. 

And here, without insinuating any thing 
in the form of flattery, permit me to say, 
that your monthly articles on the vine are 
doing much towards introducing its cultiva- 
tion, by the course of unerring certainty 
you point out for their propagation, culture, 
and pruning. These Hints have probably 
been the means of putting out many new 
vines the past year, of resuscitating many 
old ones, and introducing a course of suc- 
cessful management with all. Fortunate are 
all those who have read and appreciate them. 
Successful all must be who carry out their 
suggestions. I wish they were much more 
widely spread, as I value the extension and 
successful culture of a fruit that nearly all 
admire, which most can raise, with proper 
care, and which many can well raise, 
without excessive labor or care, who now 
purchase their supplies at prices very profita- 
ble to the grower. 

| We have watched with much interest the 


. progress of grape culture in New England. 


It has been slow, but sure. Not many years 
since a cultivated vine could rarely be found. 
The introduction of improved hardy and 
early ripening kinds has effected a change; 
and this change will go on till the hillsides of 
New England are festooned with vines. Wo 
are glad to hear an encouraging report from 
old Berkshire. We agree with you in regard 
to the fallacy that grapes will not grow there. 
We have only to select the right kinds, and 
give them proper care. Are you right about 
the acid of the Diana? One of the charac- 
teristics of this grape is to become sweet 
even before it colors. Thank you for your 
complimentary notice of our grape articles. 
We have endeavored to make them useful, 
and have reason to know that they are doing 
some good ; and this is our reward. We ask 
for no greater honor than having been instru- 
mental in diffusing correct knowledge of 
grape culture.—Ep.! 





Haddington Pear. 


THE HADDINGTON 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tuts is a Philadelphia pear, and is in sea- greenish yellow, with a dull colored cheek. 
son from January till May. It is a winter Calyz, medium, open, in a shallow basin. 
pear of moderate goodness, and calls for no Stalk, long, rather stout, inserted in a small 
lengthened description. depression. Flesh, yellowish, juicy, slightly 

Fruit, medium, obtuse pyriform. Skin, aromatic; not melting. Quality, good. 
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VINEYARDS AND GRAPE CROP IN McLEAN COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 


BY DR, H. SCHRODER, ‘BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Mr. Eprror,—The progress in vineyards 
near Bloomington is a very good one. 
Since four years, we have started here 
twelve vineyards, (nearly all offsprings of 
mine,) from half an acre up to three acres 
each. Some of them are on the open prai- 
rie. Most of them are planted with Cataw- 
ba; but Concord will be the rule hereafter, 
on account of the Catawba grape rot. This 
year our Catawbas were free from every 
disease or trouble. I have made over 1,100 
gallons of wine, and had only a small half 
crop, on account of raising so many layers 
from old wood from my bearing vines, and 
having between the rows strawberries for 
fruit. This is a bad plan, and I will warn 
every friend not to go into this practice. I 
will give you in another article, some time, 
my experiments and results. 

Mr. George Henshaw here made, this 
year, 150 gallons of Catawba wine from 160 
four year old vines; and our wine is good. 
I made a good deal of Concord wine this 
fall; also Norton’s Virginia, and other new 


varieties. You shall have all the particu- 
lars hereafter. 

[We are glad to hear that vineyards are 
multiplying among you. © There can be no 
risk in their multiplication, provided you 
start right. We expect, however, to see 
some of them made;over again. It will 
soon destroy any vihe to use it for making 
layers. Neither strawberries nor any other 
crop should be grown in ‘the vineyard after 
the second or third year. We would sug- 
gest to you and your neighbors who are 
planting vineyards, to plant chiefly such 
kinds as are best, not’only for the table, but 
for making wine. We fear some of you are 
committing errors in this respect, and it be- 
hooves you to give the matter a very serious 
consideration. If you make wine, it must 
be wine that will not only keep, but suit a 
nice public taste; for that we are coming 
to very fast. We shall do our best to bring 
that taste up to a high standard. Good 
light dry wines will be the order of the 
day.—Eb. | 


FENCES. 


By Meav & Woopwarp, Architects, ete., 37 Park Row, New York. 


In spite of all laws to the contrary, cattle 
will intrude upon one’s property, and each 
and all must at great expense build and 
maintain fences for their own protection. 
There has not as yet been devised any 
practicable mode by which the enormous 
sums annually spent in fencing might be 
saved. The theory advanced, that it is 
cheaper for each to fence his cattle in, than 
to fence his neighbor’s out, has not as yet 
been practically illustrated, if we except a 
few suburban localities, 

Fig. 1 is a design a little in advance of 
the common post and board fence. The 


braces are sprung against each other, in- 
stead of being halved. 

In Fig. 2 the number of braces are in- 
creased. They are halved into each other, 
and toe-nailed, top and bottom, but are not 
so strong as Fig. 1. 

Fig. 3 is a modification of a picket fence. 
with a paneled base. 

Fig. 4 is another design similarly ar- 
ranged on a stone foundation. Gateways 
are shown in both Figs. 3 and 4. This 
manner admits of an infinite variety of de- 
signs, of which we shall give more in future 
numbers. 
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THE DOWNTON NECTARINE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tus is not a new fruit, but as many of 


our readers have not seen it, we give a por- 
trait taken from a fine specimen sent us last 
summer by Mr. Pullen, of Hightstown. The 
Downton is of English origin, having been 
raised by Mr. Knight, well known for his 
labors in raising seedling fruit. It ripens in 
the latter part of August, just after the Vio- 
lette Hative. 

Fruit, medium, roundish oval, largest on 
one side; suture very faint. Skin, pale 
green, nearly covered with dark crimson. 
Flesh, pale green, melting, and rich; reddish 
around the stone. Quality, very good. The 
leaves have round serratures, and reiniform 
glands. 
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WAYSIDE THOUGHTS UPON AROHITECTURE.—(No. I.) 


BY ARTIFICER. 


Tue materials which will form the basis of 
the following hints have been mostly gathered 
during a succession of years, and at such in- 
tervals of professional labor as seemed to pro- 
claim them ripe for the harvest, and fit to be 
received as a substantial record among the 
useful things in art. 

In the year ——, I commenced making 
wayside memoranda of such things in archi- 
tecture as seemed to invite criticism, or lack 
in completeness of conception and execution. 
I did this then more with a view to individual 
benefit and for future reference, than for any 
needs I saw they might supply elsewhere in 
suggesting better methods for poorer ones, and 
to fill a void in my early education. Having 
derived much benefit myself, and seen in 
some cases where these memoranda would 
have proven sources of profit, I thought fit to 
offer their results, enlarged and perfected by 
later every-day experiences, to the readers of 

the HorticuLtvrist, in connection with the 
specimens of Rural Architecture it illustrates. 
I propose to give them in nearly the same un- 
finished stage of their inception, and without 


more effort than will suffice to make them 
plain; and if they but serve to correct any 
one of the evils which induced me to make 


.them public, the earnest thought and labor 


they cost will be amply compensated, and I 
may add, the degree of favor with which they 
are received will determine their extent. 

- Parntine, employed as a vehicle of use and 
ornament about our dwellings, deserves great- 
er consideration than is usually given to it. 
Excessive haste is too often manifested in 
the selection and use of colors, at the sacri- 
fice of durability and proper effect ; whereas 
a little thoughtfulness, and a few well-directed 
inquiries would have spared many a one the 
humiliating sense of incompleteness in their 
own efforts and work. Accepting this as a 
fact, I have believed, and do still, that it is 
not a knowledge of what ought to be done we 
want, so much as a frequent reminding of 
our duty toward impressions and materials. 

I am sometimes asked, “ How would you 
perform this or that piece of house painting, 
so as to insure reasonable durability with 
proper tones of color?” and have answered 
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in general terms, that it is only required as 
a first rule to observe what are good materi- 
als; and, secondly, how they should be ap- 
plied. 

When any are sought, it should be deter- 
mined first what are best, since the best are 
cheapest, though double or treble the cost of 
inferior ones at the outset ; because of greater 
facility in working them, their excellence of 
finish, and lasting qualities. 

Wuire Leap is used as a base for nearly all 
the positive and semi-tones in house painting, 
and is best when old, because it is thus ren- 
dered softer and finer, and works smoothly 
under the brush. The unadulterated keg- 
lead should be used for good work. Its pre- 
paration in detail I will not attempt, but may 
remark, that it is sometimes prepared by ex- 
posing sheet lead to the fumes of vinegar, by 
which it is corroded, and its surface covered 
with an incrustation, which being scraped off 
and levigated, becomes white lead. It is 
again made by precipitating a solution of ace- 
tate of lead by carbonate of soda, consisting 
of about 112 oxide of lead, and 22 carbonic 
acid, etc. Semi-tones are compounded from 
white as a base, and some of the varieties of 
the other primitive colors, black, red, yellow, 
blue, green, and brown. Of the four or more 
varieties of black, lampblack calcined and 
ground in boiled linseed oil is probably the 
best for general purposes. 

Of the thirteen varieties of red, Carmine 
and Indian, Chinese and English pale vermil- 
lions, Orange Mineral and Prussian Red are 
most reliable for wood-work, though nearly 
all the kinds are in use constantly. 

Of the several varieties of yellow, Chinese 
and French Ochre are the best; the former 
clear, enduring, and of great strength; the 
latter takes but little oil, and preserves its 
color well. 

Of the blues, Ultramarine, Chinese, Prus- 
sian, and Antwerp are the best, being of great 
strength and easily ground in oil. 

Out of the greens, I select Chrome and 
Paris greens. Both should be ground fine in 
boiled linseed oil, and used on carefully pre- 
pared priming. 

All the varieties of brown are quite good, 
December, 1863. 
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and freely used in the various branches of 
house painting and decorating, but chiefly to 
prepare drabs, and for veining imitations of 
wood. 

In the application of the materials for 
painting, a hint or two, enjoining the work- 
man to pay due regard to the small things of 
his craft, will not be out of place, and the 
practical experience of a most excellent master 
painter teaches that this is positively neces- 
sary to give any thing like a satisfactory re- 
sult. Brushes and vessels must be kept 
clean ; and.no good workman will be without 
a proper number of these. Pots for colors, 
cans for oils and turpentines, and tin paint 
pots, from which the colors are used with the 
brush. Marble slab and muller for grinding 
colors, or pigments. Large ground brush, 
pound brush, half size. Duster, pallet and 
putty knife, sash-tools, ladders and window- 
jack. Strong tin cans for using the paint 
from is better than wooden ones, because 
easily kept clean and brushed down; paint 
can not adhere to these so well, and hence less 
is wasted. Prepare the wood-work for paint- 
ing by first examining, to see if any rough- 
ness of surface is apparent, caused by work- 
ing against the grain of the wood, or from 
any other cause; if so, destroy the rough- 
ness, and level the irregularities by a liberal 
use of sand-paper, assorted, and pumice. 
This should be done before the priming coat 
of paint is spread, or put on, and not after- 
ward, as is sometimes the case, since the 
priming aids in forming the body, and is 
nearly all taken up by the pores of the wood, 
and consequently would be nearly all re- 
moved from the surface in preparing for the 
after coats of painting. 

All wood-work, whether out or indoor, (ex- 
cept it be well worked hard wood,) comes to 
the painter in a comparatively rough state ; 
the finished surface is either glassy or wooley, 
mottled or ridgy, according to the direction of 
the grain, the quality of the wood used, and 
the manner or way in which the several 
pieces forming the finish were treated by the 
workman, 

Puttying may always be done after the 
priming has set or dried, but knotting and 
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shellacing should be thoroughly done before 
priming. All spots of sap wood, and those 
impregnated with pitch, should receive two 
coats of size to prevent their defects being 
seen through the finishing coats. 

In white painting this precaution is not to 
be omitted, if we would have a pure white, 
instead of a dirty yellow. The. discoloration 
of white paint so frequently seen is, how- 
ever, not due always to the imperfect prepar- 
ation of the wood, but sometimes white paint- 
ing is caused to assume a yellow tinge by the 
withdrawal of light from apartments. 

Where fast knots appear they should be 
covered with two coats of size; if loose or 
black, should be bored out and plugged, All 
knots, however, should be avoided on the in- 
terior finish of first-class buildings, on ac- 
count of the difficulty of completely covering 
them, with even the best care. There seems 
a difference of opinion as to the number of 
coats required for plain work in the first paint- 
ing; but when it is remembered that the 
priming coat is nearly all taken in by absorp- 
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tion, it will be seen that not less than three 
coats will suffice for white, and two coats for 
neutral tints. For new outside work, this 
will be found sufficient for about the first 
four years ; after which there will need to be 
a renewal, since its vitality and power to re- 
sist the wear of weather becomes partially 
destroyed. Inside painting being employed 
as a vehicle of ornament as much as for the 
preservation of wood-work, its restoration or 
renewal is more subject to the rules of taste 
than any absolute requirement of utility, 
though, if well done, it would serve all pur- 
poses by being renewed or restored every six 
or eight years. 

[This is the beginning of a series of arti- 
cles which we think will prove both interest- 
ing and valuable. ‘ Artificer” we know to 
be equal to the task he has undertaken. We 
would suggest to him to hunt over his memo- 
randa for all they contain on the mixing of 
colors and the production of neutral tints; 
matters but very little understood, except by 
a few professional men.—Eb.] 


To be continued. 
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To Conrrisurors ax» Orners.—Communications, Letters, Catalogues, Periodi- 
cals, Remittances, Packages by Express, Advertisements, &c., should be directed 
to Mzap & Woopwarp, Editors and Proprietors, 37 Park Row, New York. Ex- 
changes should be addressed to “Tue Horricutrunist.” 


Tae Last NumBer ror 1863.—The pres- 
-ent number closes up our eighteenth volume.. 
We have much reason for gratification in the 
favor that has been extended to us during 
the past year. Our subscribers have not 
only multiplied more than we had reason to 
expect, but we have received so many letters 
of approval that we feel greatly encouraged 
to begin the new year with increased zeal. 
We hope to begin it with all our old friends 
around us, and scores of new ones, to gladden 
and encourage us in what we believe to be a 
labor of usefulness; for we should not give 


the best of our life to the Horriovnrvrist, 
unless we believed it was a missionary of 
good in the world. We shall endeavor to 
make it as good and as useful as our means 
and ability will permit. We shall not be 
asking too much in requesting our readers to 
interest themselves in sending us a good list 
of new names to begin the year with. We 
shall continue to illustrate our pages just as 
far as the matter calls for it, sparing no pains 
to have the engravings executed in the best 
possible manner. Engravings are expensive, 
but they are often invaluable to a quick and 
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proper conception of a subject. They some- 
times save an author a good many words, and 
the reader some hard study. We shall endeavor 
to introduce them wherever they can be made 
useful. With the appliances of the artist 
and the printer, and the assistance of an able 
corps of correspondents, we think the Hor- 
TicuLtuRIst will be found worthy of an ex- 
tensive patronage. We hope to be thus 
much rewarded for our labor of love. And 
so we close the year with a Merry Christmas 
to all. 


A New Squasn From Japan.—We are 
indebted to Mr. James Hogg for specimens of 
a new Squash, sent from Japan by his brother 
Thomas. It is of medium size, flat, rugged, 
and ribbed. The color is a very dark green, 
with a shade of yellow near the stem. We 
have tried it baked, and found it dry, and 
about as good as a Sweet Potato, which in 
flavor it very much resembles. It also makes 
a delicious pie. We consider it a decided ac- 
quisition. It has a very small hole in the 
middle, but, singularly enough, there was no 
seed in it! Now the Japanese are famous 
for doing a good many singular things; but 
we are curious to know how they raise seed- 
less squashes. Can Mr. Hogg throw any 
light on this point ? 


A Poputar Work on Cotors.—We have 
lately seen the MS. of a new work on Colors, 
by Mr. H. A. Graef, of Brooklyn. He has 
had the work in preparation for many years, 
and it is now nearly ready for the printers’ 
hands. Its examination has afforded us much 
gratification. We have long been convinced 
of the need of a work like this, not only by 
the general public, but in a special manner 
by horticulturists. The popular notions of 
color are crude in the extreme. We think 
Mr. Graef is well suited, by study and experi- 
ence, for the preparation of a work of this 
kind, and wish him abundant success. 


Tue Crark Raspserry.—We have found 
this new Raspberry to be quite hardy, and 
as good as we first described it. It “suck- 
ers” very moderately indeed, and is therefore 


a good variety for the garden. It bears abund 
antly, and the fruit is very sweet, with a 
good flavor. It is about the size of the Ant- 
werp. Se 


Notice.—We call the attention of our 
readers to the terms for 1864, the prices of 
back volumes, and terms for clubbing with 
Hovey’s Magazine, Gardener’s Monthly, and 
Country Gentleman, as published on the 
second page of the cover. The Horricut- 
turist for 1864 we intend to make the most 
superbly illustrated volume ever issued from 
the Horticultural press. It will contain some 
three hundred finely executed engravings. 
The subject of grape culture, new fruits 
and flowers, Horticultural buildings, Rural 
Architecture, Landscape Gardening, etc., will 
be thoroughly illustrated. We request that 
our subscribers will be prompt in renewing 
their subscriptions, and inducing others to 
join with them in extending our circulation. 

CoLeus Grown in Manure.—An amateur 
friend received a small plant of Coleus Ver- 
schaffeltii, on condition that he should grow 
it according to directions, which consisted in 
growing it in pure manure. This was ac- 
cordingly done, the pot being kept in a house 
during the summer, and placed under very 
favorable conditions for growth. The growth, 
in fact, was all that could be desired; but 
the plant soon began to lose color, and it was 
not long before almost every vestige of vari- 
egation was gone. However this may be 
accounted for, the fact may be accepted that 
Coleus Verschaffeltii loses its variegation 
when grown in manure. We have noticed 
the fact before, that variegated plants over- 
stimulated at the roots lose their markings, 
and we think it is not difficult to account for 
it. We predicted pretty nearly the result in 
the present case. The idea was, to grow a 
plant which should surpass in beauty one 
grown in our own way by the same party ; 
but you see you didn’t do it this time, Isaac, 
though you have done many things to entitle 
you to the lasting gratitude of the horticultu- 
ral community. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Eprtor Horticutturist,—As you have 
been kind enough to answer my questions 
in the Horticuttvrist thus far, I beg 
leave to trouble you with one or two more, 
hoping to receive replies. 

I am about to construct a grapery, a por- 
tion of which I propose to heat, and use the 
balance as a cold house. One of your plans 
meets my views as to size and architectural 
appearance, and I shall adopt it. What I 
wish now to ask is about the border. How 
deep should it be, and what materials should 
compose it? Those recommended by some 
writers would be too expensive. Some of 
my friends who have had experience tell 
me that sods from my pasture and leaf- 
mould from my woodland may form a large 
portion ; but what say you? 

Another question. Which is the best, 
an outside or an inside border? I am in- 
clined to the latter, from having closely 
watched a grapery this season with outside 
borders, having two rows of vines planted 
through the center, inside, besides the usual 
vines next the glass. The house is in its 
second fruiting season, the vines not cover- 
ing more than two-thirds of the roof, allow- 
ing the center rows considerable light. The 
vines in the center have produced by far 
the best fruit; not so large berries, but ripe 
and fine, and the Hamburghs black in real- 
ity, not copper-color, as a majority of these 
grapes have been this season. Chasselas 
Musqué, Rose Chasselas, and Rein de Nice 
also have done well, and ripened fine fruit. 
Not so the vines in the outside borders, 
The Hamburghs were badly colored and 
sour October 7th, three weeks after the 
others were ripe and gone. I am told that 
the reason is, the season has been so wet 
that the outside borders have received more 
than their due share of moisture, causing 
mildew, and preventing the ripening of the 
fruit. Is not this a strong argument in 
favor of inside borders, where we have per- 
fect control of the roots, and can apply as 
much or as little moisture as experience 


may justify, looking upon a long, cold rain- 
storm in August with indifference ? 


[We are always glad to answer your ques- 
tions. If the plan alluded to does not suit 
you, we can make you one that will. In 
regard to the border, it should be from two 
and a half to three feet deep, according to 
the nature of the subsoil. If that is stiff or 
clayey, it should be three feet deep, and 
suitably drained. Sods and leaf-mould or 
muck constitute a large part of all the bor- 
ders we make, and if you have plenty of 
these, and sand, you can make a good bor- 
der. Manure can be forked in when you 
can get it. The absence of manure, when 
we could get the other materials, would not 
deter us a moment from making a border. 
In regard to your next question, our prefer- 
ences, after a long experience, are most de- 
cidedly in favor of an inside border, espe- 
cially for a hot grapery. We mean a bor- 
der which shall occupy the entire interior 
of the house, without compartments or ele- 
vations of any kind. The border, in re- 
spect to moisture, (a very important mat- 
ter,) is entirely under our control, and the 
vine, in all respects, is placed in a condition 
to perform its functions in the best manner 
possible while under artificial restraint. 
Vines have been grown in this way for 
eighteen years at least, and with results en- 
tirely satisfactory. Every gardener knows 
that Roses, Bignonias, Passifloras, etc., grow 
and bloom finely when planted in a border 
in the green-house, and why should not 
grape vines? An argument that is good 
for one is good for the other. It is said 
that the roots of a vine planted inside of a 
house will run through to the outside bor- 
der. This is true; and it is just as true 
that they will run the other way if walled 
in, and be all the better for it. It can hard- 
ly be said that the roots seek the light in 
running out; for in a forcing house the out- 
side border is covered two or three feet 
thick with leaves or coarse manure, and 
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sometimes a covering of boards in addition. 
The truth is, the roots of a grape vine love 
to ramble more than most other roots, but 
they are by no means impatient of restraint ; 
on the contrary, they are generally benefit- 
ed by it. The roots of the foreign vine 
need protection from cold rains and sudden 
changes of temperature in a climate like 
ours, and the roof of the house in which 
the vines are growing affords it in a satis- 
factory manner. The need of protection 
is getting to be well understood in England, 
and hence we find grape growers there 
planting their vines inside, and protecting 
their borders with glass frames. The change 
that has been going on there, in this re- 
spect, during the past two or three years, 
has been very marked, and we think ita 
very judicious one, as it will insure the 
ripening of their fruit and wood in spite of 
cold autumnal rains. We can conceive or 
no argument against growing vines entirely 
under glass, that will not hold good against 
growing any other plant under glass. Shal- 
low and detached borders have failed for 
obvious reasons; but if you make such a 
border as we describe, we can promise you 
abundant success. We never advise a 
friend to pursue a practice without know- 
ing that its success is beyond all peradven- 
ture; but you can nevertheless, if you de- 
sire, put your border on the outside. We 
have given you a few, among many reasons, 
why we should put it on the inside.—Ep.] 

Epitor Horticutrurist,—I wish to in- 
quire whether there is any kind of grape 
of fair quality, which ripens earlier than 
Hartford Prolific? Being extremely fond 
of grapes, I wish to get them as early in 
the season as possible. There are several 
sorts, which are said to be very early, of 
which I wish to get some information, viz. : 
Blood’s Black, Black King, North America, 
Marion, August Coral, Mary Ann, Adiron- 
dac. There are also several other kinds 
which I suppose to be later than these, but 
wish to inquire whether they ripen as early 
as the Concord, viz.: Alvey, Raabe, Lydia, 
and Golden Clinton ? 
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If you, or any of the correspondents of 
the Horticutturist, would be so kind as to 
give some information concerning these 
varieties, it would be gratefully received by 
your humble questioner, Vitis Laprusoa. 

Middlesex Co., Mass., 


[There are few grapes of good quality 
that ripen quite as early as the Hartford, 
Black King, North America, and grapes of 
that stamp, are not worth growing. The 
Israella we believe to be earlier than the 
Hartford, and very much superior to it. 
We think the Oreveling is as early, and 
it is certainly much finer. The Adirondac 
will also, no doubt, prove to be quite as 
early as the Hartford, and it, too, is much 
better. Neither of the grapes you last men- 
tion are quite as early as the Concord; 
some of them are much later. The follow- 
ing, we think, you can safely plant in Mid- 
dlesex, viz.: Delaware, Iona, Israella, Ore- 
veling, and Adirondac. The Concord and 
Hartford you seem to have already. The 
others you should have by all means, even 
if you have to take up the last to make 
room for them.—Eb. } 


Epiror Horticurtorist,—Being a sub- 
scriber to your valuable journal, I take the 
liberty to inclose herewith some grape 


leaves for name. They were purchased for 
Delawares. Number one, which I find are 
in a large majority, viz.: in proportion of 
twenty-four to twenty-five; vine rather 
strong grower, very short jointed; bunch 
medium, as above, very loose; berry me- 
dium, as above, oval, dark brown; pulp 
large, tough, and acid; seeds large, from 
one to three. The nurseryman of whom I 
ordered it insists upon calling it the Re- 
becca. It seems to me altogether too foxy 
to be worthy of cultivation. 

Number two, vine, growth slender; not 
fruited. Number three, vine rather slender ; 
foliage delicate and beautiful, not fruited. 

By giving this your attention and answer- 
ing soon, you will much oblige 

Yours truly, E. B. Tomas. 

Dodge’s Corners. 


[Number one is neither Delaware nor Re- 
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becca. The foliage denotes a wild vine; 
probably the common summer grape. Num- 
ber two we take to be Rebecca. Number 
three looks very much like the Clinton. It 
is safe to say that you have not got the Dela- 
ware.—Eb. | 


Eprror Hortiovurturist,—I inclose four 
Slugs, (salted.) If they arrive in a bad con- 
dition, I trust you will pardon me. I want 
very much to hear about them. 

Within two or three days they have ap- 
peared on my squash vines, but mostly on 
the summer variety, and have nearly de- 
stroyed the leaves. The little ones are green, 
but they soon get this horrid tinge of yel- 
low. The vines are three feet high, with 
full sized squashes, but can not withstand their 
ravages. They appear on the leaf and also 
crawling up the stem. They are easily 
knocked off, but do not (I think) stay knocked 
off. I have recently noticed eggs, small yel- 
low ones, on the under side of the leaves, by 
the side of holes through the leaf. They 
destroy the leaf just like raspberry slugs. 

What are they, and what can we do about 
it? I always supposed the great full grown 
squash vine was too mighty to care for in- 
sects, but it is not so. 

Very truly yours, 

New Bedford. 

[They came to hand well preserved. They 
are the larve of a spotted squash bug, and most 
disgusting objects they are. A full-grown 
vine is no proof against their attacks. A 
sprinkling of lime will scatter them tempo- 
rarily. We know of nothing that will kill 
them except hand-picking. You should go 
over the vines and destroy the eggs before 
they are hatched. This we find a simple and 
sure remedy, and one that takes but little 
time. Your salt was a good idea.—Ep.] 


ARSTIVALIS, 


Epiror Horricutturist,—Can you find a 
stray corner in which to insert the follow- 
ing inquiries, together with your answer to 
the same ? 

I have a three-year old Delaware grape 


vine. I allowed only two shoots to grow, 


and pinched the ends of those off when 
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they were about six feet high, to mature 
the wood. I wish to train them on the 
renewal system, with horizontal arms, How 
much wood should be left for the arms? 
and how many shoots to an arm? 

Will sand, clay, and muck, make a border 
of sufficient strength without the addition 
of manure ? 

What will prevent ants from working 
around the roots of strawberry vines? They 
have destroyed quite a number of mine, 
and I would like to hear of some way that 
will compel the little pests to make a 
“ change of base.” 

Respectfully yours, 

Fulton, Sept. 28, 1863. 


Inquirer, 


[This year leave two feet on each cane for 
arms, and extend them two feet more next 
year. You should not have more than four 
shoots on each arm. We shall have de- 
scribed the process in our “ Hints” before 
you reach this point. You can effect the 
“change of base” by using sulphur. Lyon’s 
Magnetic Powder will scatter them speedily, 
but it is a little costly. Sand, clay, and muck 
will do. Mix them thoroughly. Manure 
can be forked in at any time.—Eb.] 


Eprror Horticuttvrist,—I would like to 


- know, through the Hortiovrrvrist, if the 


arm of a grape-vine should be so laid in the 
border as to strike root as well as cane, and 
then buried some six inches deep, would 
not this. method fill the border more per- 
fectly with fibrous roots, and would there 
be any harm in allowing the attachment 
between each and the mother vine to re- 
main? The vine could be curved just 
above ground before it is vertically attached 
to the trellis, so as to retain the advantage 
of that part of your system, and which 
would admit their bending to their winter 
covering the more readily. This is for out- 
door culture. If you will please answer 
the above, you will very much oblige your 
subscriber, 
A. WitiaMs. 

Hillsdale, Oct. 26th, 1863. 

[The arm can be bedded in this way, but 
the result is to produce a rampant wood 
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growth, which is inconsistent with the pro- 
duction of the most and best fruit, Our 
advice to you is, not to do it.—Eb. ] 


Eprrok Horriovu.rurist,—I hadn’t the 
leastest idea that you intended to publish a 
book on Native Grape Culture, as intimated 
in your August number, and I now write to 
ask you to reconsider your resolution, if you 
are really in airnest. You will do me a 
serious injury; for I tell you confidentially 
that I have been engaged for several months 
in making up a work on this subject from 
various authors, and intended to make honor- 
able mention of the Horricutrurist and Pat- 
ent Office Reports for several valuable sugges- 
tions. Indeed, I find that your “ Hints” 
are not quite sufficiently connected for me to 
put this and that together as well as I would 
like to in “book form.” Now, Mr. Editor, 
please go on with your “‘ Hints,” so that I can 
get my book to press this fall. There is a 
great call for such a work, and my opinion is 
that it will sell well. I can get it puffed in 
the papers by sending complimentary copies. 
You see Lam posted. I am willing to refer 
to you in a handsome manner in my book, 
and wouldn’t mind sending a basket of at 
least five pounds of grapes “of my own rais- 
ing” every fall for your interest in the mat- 
ter; I wouldn’t mind making it eight pounds, 
or even ten, as grapes are no object with me. 
I don’t wish to take any mean advantage. 
You know if I get my book out first, that I 
can charge you with plagiarism for every 
idea which you may adopt from my book, 
and that it will be of no use for you to assert 
that you originally published the same in the 
Horticutrurist, which I am told is rather 
an obscure publication, after all; never read 
in Wall Street; aad if I am provoked to say 
it, 1 may yet show you up in a prominent 
part of my book. But you see that I have 
some delicacy of feeling, and I am willing to 
do the fair thing, as stated above, provided 
that you will furnish the ‘‘ Hints” to make 
the subjects connect. Let me take the credit 
of the authorship, and give my book a favor- 
able editorial notice in your magazine. In 
return for which, I will make ..sonorable men- 
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tion of your journal and its highly talented 
author, and recommend its circulation among 
my friends. 

P. §.—Don’t publish this, as it is_strictly 
confidential ; but reply promptly. 


[We thought the best thing we could do 
with you would be to hand you over to the 
printer, and let him do with you as he 
pleased. We suspect you will make a botch 
of the work you have in hand, and you had 
better let it alone for that and other reasons 
which ought to suggest themselves, or you 
may get the “links” in a manner you have 
not provided for. We shall make the book 
notwithstanding, but it will not be in the 
least like yours.—Eb. ] 


Eprror Horticutrvurist,—In your remarks 
on “The New York Grape Show,” in the 
November number, speaking of the prize 
‘for the best five bunches of native grapes 
of any kind, quality to rule,” which was 
awarded to me for the Adirondac, I think 
your remarks are calculated to prejudice pub- 
lic opinion against the Adirondac unjustly, 
inasmuch as you did not say that Mr, Down- 
ing was in a minority of one to four on the 
committee. Not wishing in the least to re- 
flect on Mr. Downing’s opinion, which I con- 
cede is entitled to high respect, nor your 
own, (but I agree with you that tastes differ,) 
yet the opinion of the other four members of 
the committee (whose qualifications as judges 
of the quality of grapes, I think will not be 
questioned) are entitled to equal respect as 
that of the respected Chairman, or your own. 
But there is another fact that may fairly go 
to your readers, in connection with your 
opinion, so strongly expressed. At the same 
time this exhibition took place in New York, 
an exhibition of grapes and native wines was 
in progress in Cleveland, and was not, I 
think, inferior to that held in New York. 
At that exhibition the first prize “for the 
largest and best bunch of native grapes, of 
any kind,” was awarded to me for the Adi- 
rondac, and the second prize was given for 
the Catawba. The judges were Dr. Kirt- 
land and Mr. McIntosh, of Cleveland, and 
Mr. Lyon, of Michigan, all of whom .are 
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gentlemen eminently qualified for judges. Of 
this award the editor of the Ohio Farmer 
says, in his remarks on the occasion : 


“The ‘ Adirondac’ grape was here from 
J. W. Bailey, Plattsburgh, New York. Mr. 
Elliot, of Cleveland, who acts as agent, says 
that the bunches were not as large as those 
shown at the Pomological Convention last 
fall in Boston, but they were better colored ; 
that the bunches then shown must have been 
gathered two weeks earlier, and were not as 
high colored as these, nor the flavor as good. 
As now shown, the berries were bright shin- 
ing black, and we call the flavor the very 
best of any grape in the room. Mr. Elliot 
tells us that Mr. Bailey wrote him that these 
were gathered from a young vine, and after 
the best bunches on even that vine had been 
gathered for other exhibitions. The commit- 
tee made this the premium grape, and we co- 
incide in their judgment. Here let us also 
say that probably no better committee could 
have been made up in the United States. 
Mr. Lyon and Prof. Kirtland, both men ac- 


quainted with grapes, and both amateur 
growers, while Mr. McIntosh is an old nurse- 
ryman, with twenty odd years acquaintance 
with fruit, but now a nurseryman no longer, 


having sold out to his sons. No one of the 
committee, therefore, could possibly be ac- 
cused of ‘ having an axe to grind.’” 


I think it only fair that all the facts shall 
appear. I do not propose to add any thing 
myself, as I may tc regarded as an interested 
party, except that all I claimed in regard to 
the excellence of the Adirondac three years 
ago, has been sustained by seven out of 
eight of the judges on the committees of the 
two great grape exhibitions of the season. 

I am very respectfully yours, 
Joun W. Batrey. 

Plattsburgh, N. Y., Nov. 12, 1868. 


[Your article came to hand so late that we 
have only been able to insert it by displacing 
another on the New York Show, by Fox 
Meadow. Our remarks were not in the least 
intended to prejudice the Adirondac, and we 
should be sorry if they had any such effect. 


The Horticulturist. 


We will say, in the first place, that you can 
not value Mr. Downing’s opinion too highly 
on native grapes ; our own will pass for what 
it is worth in the horticultural community. 
You are mistaken in saying that Mr. Down- 
ing was in a minority of four. As you al- 
lude to the decision at Cleveland, we propose 
to state some things that you have over- 
looked. 

We had intended to publish the list of 
prizes awarded at the Cleveland show, but 
could not make room for it this month. The 
decisions at Cleveland and New York are by 
no means parallel. The prize at Oleveland 
was for the “largest and best bunch of 
native grapes,” for which there were only 
two entries, the Catawba and Adirondac, 
The prize was given to the Adirondac; 
but the judges add to their decision 
the remark, that the award would have 
been reversed “but for the unripened 
state of the bunch of Catawba, while the 
Adirondac entered against it was perfectly 
mature and of excellent quality.” This is 
all fair enough. At Cleveland the prize was 
for the largest and best bunch, and the judges 
were confined to the entries under that head; 
at New York it was for the best grape with- 
out regard to size, and the judges had the 
whole exhibition from which to select it, 
no matter under what head it had been 
entered. It seems to us there is a wide dif- 
ference between the two cases. At the Cleve- 
land exhibition, too, the lot containing the 
Isabella and Catawba took the first prize un- 
der the head, “ quality to rule ;” yet nobody 
at this day believes either the Isabella or the 
Catawba to be our best grape. The inference 
is, that better kinds were not exhibited under 
that head, exhibiters preferring to enter in 
other classes. Nobody can regret more than 
we do that the remarks in our last number 
should have been called for; but it seemed to 
be clearly our duty to make them. We 
must repeat, however, that they were not in- 
tended to prejudice any body against the 
Adirondac. And we wish to say to you di- 
rectly, Mr. Bailey, that so far from wishing 
to disparage the Adirondae, we shall cheer- 
fully help you to disseminate it.—Eb.] 





